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The observation of teaching remains an integral process for the enhancement of practice as part of 
academic continuing professional development in higher education in the UK. This paper argues that 
failure to recognise the potential for peer-orientated development to reinforce restrictive norms of 
practice will be detrimental to the project of continuing professional development for learning and 
teaching. It is suggested that teaching observation schemes grounded in a peer model of observation 
within a reflective practitioner paradigm are potentially reinforcing parochial and performative 
constructions of teacher professionalism that ultimately enable resistance to changes to practice. It 
argues that for teaching observation to contribute to legitimate enhancement of teaching practice, 
such processes must be underpinned by pluralistic models of professional development that tolerate, 
and indeed require, critical differences of perspective that challenge rather than affirm the existing 
professional “self-concept” of experienced practitioners as it is enacted within current peer models 
of development in higher education. 


The successful completion of an in-service 
postgraduate certificate in academic practice or higher 
education teaching has increasingly become, over the 
last decade, one of the standard expectations for 
confirmation of academic probation across the UK 
higher education sector. Yet it has been recognised that 
mid-career professionals may be far less likely to 
participate in comparable teaching-related continuing 
professional development activities (Martin & Double, 
1998; Lueddeke, 2003). It has also been argued that, at 
different phases of their career, more experienced staff 
will value and benefit from different types of formal as 
well as informal professional development including 
practices of collegial mentoring, peer observation of 
teaching and collaboration with educational developers 
within work contexts (Ferman, 2002). Knight, Trowler 
and Tait (2006) have suggested that whilst accepting 
that learning can be promoted through event-based 
development activities such as formal postgraduate 
programmes or one-off workshops, “the problems of 
embedding that learning in the workplace are 
notorious.” As such, professional learning can be better 
construed “as a consequence of situated social 
practices” (pp. 320-21). Flence, desirable enhancement 
of practice is more likely to be achieved in collective 
and collaborative ways when disciplinarily 
contextualised (Knight & Trowler, 2000; Clark et al., 
2002 ). 

The observation of teaching, when it is 
implemented in a formative context with disciplinary or 
non-disciplinary peers, is widely regarded as fulfdling 
the criteria necessary for the development of teaching 
practice individually and collectively across teaching 
teams, departments, and institutions. For example. 
Gosling (2005) has claimed that the discursive 
processes encapsulated within the experience of 
observation can be conceived of as a social practice that 


is both physically and intellectually situated within the 
practitioner’s own workplace and discipline. Such 
approaches to teaching observation have increasingly 
been recognised as having a potentially transformative 
role in the enhancement of practice (Bell, 2001; Flendry 
& Dean, 2002) for higher education practitioners. By 
enacting the teaching of observation within an 
institution, it is maintained that the developmental 
outcomes for the individual teacher will contribute to 
the development of the wider teaching community 
when such individual development is widespread 
(McMahon, Barrett & O’Neill, 2007). Flammersley- 
Fletcher and Orsmond (2005), however, have argued 
that central to achieving this institution-wide quality 
enhancement are the mechanisms for the dissemination 
of best practice outcomes beyond the individual 
teacher. Yet research by Lomas and Kinchin (2006) 
has suggested that there is limited evidence for the 
successful propagation of enhanced practice across 
departments or institutions as a consequence of 
individual participation in teaching observation. The 
relationship between the individual and his or her peers 
then becomes a critical factor in achieving the outcomes 
of institutional enhancement practices. 

This paper reports the outcomes of an evaluation of 
a teaching observation scheme for experienced 
academic staff introduced at a research-intensive UK 
university. In the context of an extensive published 
literature on teaching observations, the evaluation of a 
teaching observation scheme would not necessarily 
warrant further dissemination beyond the team 
responsible for implementation of the scheme. As such, 
this evaluative study was originally conceived with the 
view both to enhance the existing local processes and 
justify, at the policy level, the further embedding of the 
observation scheme within the institution. Flowever, 
whilst the quantitative data derived from the evaluation 
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of the seheme provided strong evidenee for 
partieipants’ endorsement of the value of the 
observation proeess, the analysis of the qualitative data 
suggests that by aeeentuating the role of the peer within 
observation as an essential eontributor to the 
effeetiveness of the proeess, engagement in a peer- 
based model of developmental teaehing observation 
potentially reinforees narrow, individualistie and 
paroehial eonstmetions of teaeher professionalism that 
enable resistanee to ehanges to praetiee. In interpreting 
the outeomes of the evaluation of the teaehing 
observation seheme, this paper argues that the eoneept 
of the peer in teaehing observation as the basis for 
individual, eollegial, and eultural transformation and 
enhaneement of praetiee in higher edueation should be 
problematised. The ways in whieh partieipants interpret 
and artieulate the purpose of teaehing observation itself 
and how they internet with others during the proeess of 
observation must also be understood as eontributing to 
the fundamental “soeial eharaeter” of the observation 
proeess (Gosling, 2005, p. 9). Through an evaluation of 
partieipants’ eoneeptualisation of the experienee of 
observation, the potential limitations of the peer-based 
model of teaehing observation implemented in this 
seheme are identified in relation to partieipants’: 

1 . resistanee to alternative eritieal diseourses, 

2. eoneeptualisation of insider/outsider status in 
relation to their diseipline, and 

3. understanding of professional identity as 
externally manifested rather than enaeted as a 
way of being. 

As sueh, the eonstmetions of teaeher developmental 
identity that partieipants reported in their evaluation of 
the teaehing observation seheme are informed by an 
unproblematised eoneeptualisation of the peer observer 
as grounded in the realities of the leeturer’s own world 
view and experienee. This use of observation for the 
reinforeement of existing understandings of praetiee 
works eounter to Ho’s (2000) theories of professional 
learning whereby aeademie development seeks to 
ehange the eoneeptual basis upon whieh leeturers 
praetiee. 

The Coneept of the “Peer” in the Peer 
Observation of Teaehing 

If, as Donnelly (2007) has argued, the purpose of 
developmental peer observation of teaehing is to 
identify, disseminate, and develop good praetiee, the aet 
of developmental teaehing observation, grounded in a 
refleetive praetitioner paradigm, is more frequently 
eoneeived in the literature as having profoundly 
individual-orientated outeomes whereby “eonsideration 
needs to be given to how feedbaek ean eontribute to a 


teaeher’s self-eoneept” (MaeKinnon, 2001, p. 22). As 
sueh, intra- and interpersonal outeomes are often 
foregrounded in models of teaehing observation. A 
positive teaehing observation experienee eontributes to 
the reassuranee and eonfidenee-building of teaehing 
staff (Blaekwell & MeLean, 1996), and the key aims of 
teaehing observation inelude the development of 
interpersonal eommunieation skills and the “personal 
skills of evaluation and self-appraisal” (Martin & 
Double, 1998, p. 162). In partieular. Peel (2005) has 
aeknowledged that the instramental aet of teaehing 
observation alone is itself not eontributory to enhaneed 
teaehing praetiee. In her understanding of the potential 
developmental outeomes of teaehing observation. Peel 
has argued that the personal eonstraetion of the 
meaning of teaehing observation and the eapaeity for 
self refleetion are key faetors in the eonstraetion of the 
“professional persona as an emergent praetitioner” (p. 
490) as an outeome of engagement in professional 
development aetivities. Traditional and still influential 
definitions of identity formation eoneeive of the self as 
eonstraeted as an outeome of soeial interaetion and the 
internalisation of soeial roles (Beijaard, Verloop & 
Vermunt, 2000). Yet whilst soeial interaetion with a 
peer is widely advoeated for making teaehing 
observation meaningful, there is still limited researeh 
into how the teaeher eoneeptualises the identity of a 
peer or how the interrelationship between this teaeher 
self and a pereeived “peer” within teaehing observation 
ean eontribute to the developmental outeomes of the 
proeess for the professional teaeher’s self-image. 

The eoneera that non-peer based teaehing 
observation eould funetion as an institutional 
meehanism of individual eomplianee (Shortland, 2004) 
and a simultaneous assertion of the diseipline as the 
primary area of seholarly identifieation (Quinlan & 
Akerlind, 2000) have reinforeed the argument that 
enhaneement aetivities are best implemented not at the 
institutional or eross-departmental level but within a 
peer eontext that aeknowledges the diseiplinary eulture 
as the defining eriteria for evaluating praetiee. 
However, if effeetive teaehing observation faeilitates 
the eollegial development of a shared language about 
learning and teaehing and eontributes to the translation 
of teaehing from a predominantly private to a publie 
aetivity (Gosling, 2005), the soeialisation of individual 
praetitioners into a departmental eoneeption of teaeher 
professionalism brings with it the potential for the 
aeademie praetitioner to understand both the praetiee of 
teaehing and their professional “self-eoneepf’ 
exelusively and uneritieally within a series of 
behavioural norms that are denoted in the eoneept of 
the “peer.” 

Gosling’s (2002) influential theorising of different 
models of teaehing observation is an example of how 
aeeentuating the soeial and situated aspeets of 
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observation ean, in praetiee, ultimately reeonstmet 
observation as a soeialising proeess that eloses down 
multiple perspeetives that are essential to “provide a 
language and eoneeptual framework to diseuss teaehing 
whieh goes beyond the aeeepted norms of the 
department” (Blaekwell & MeLean, 1996, p. 165). 
Within the three dominant models of teaehing 
observation, Gosling has emphasised the term “peer” as 
a eentral eoneept for understanding the development 
potential of observation. For Gosling, the identity of 
observer and leeturer are essential in distinguishing 
between the soeial and politieal eontext of an evaluative 
or appraisal-orientated model, in whieh differenees of 
perspeetive are asserted and potentially “bias the 
judgement,” a developmental model, in whieh the 
observer “oeeupies the role of the expert - although still 
a peer”, and the peer review model, in whieh “there is 
real mutuality and respeet for eaeh of the partieipants as 
equal” (p. 2). Coneurrent with this defining of the peer 
as an unbiased, soeial and professional equal is the 
notion that it is out of the “self and mutual refleetion” 
inherent in genuine peer-based observation that the 
enhaneement of teaehing praetiee is realised (Gosling, 
2002, p. 5). In this eontext, therefore, the eoneept of 
peer within the proeesses of observation and refleetion 
eonstitutes a neeessary sameness (“mutuality”) between 
the beliefs, values, and experienees of individuals that 
is essential for the developmental potential of teaehing 
observation: “There is not a elear distinetion between 
the one who is the developer and the one being 
developed” (Gosling, 2005, p. 13). In part, this 
reeognises the potential for development to aeeme to 
both observer and leeturer during the proeesses of 
observation, as Cosh (1998) has argued. Yet it also 
eommends a sameness of perspeetive and experienee 
that ean have a potentially limiting effeet on the 
genuine transformative outeomes of teaehing 
observation praetiee. 

Whilst Gosling has warned that there is a potential 
for limited definitions of who eonstitutes a peer to 
sustain narrow eoneeptions of praetitioner identity and 
reinforee the existing values and eultural eontext of 
peers, his eategorisation of models of teaehing 
observation emphasises preeisely that narrowing of the 
definition of peers. The relationship between the 
individual and the eommunity within the university, as 
it is enaeted in the relationship between observer and 
leeturer aeross Gosling’s three models, is loeated along 
a eontinuum from “power” (evaluation model), to 
“expertise” (developmental model) to 
“equality/mutuality” (peer review/eollaborative model) 
(Gosling, 2002, p. 5) that arguably stigmatises 
differenee of status and perspeetive as an artieulation of 
observer bias or authoritarianism and lauds sameness as 
the inevitable expression of a liberal and non- 
judgmental perspeetive on teaehing praetiee. The 


danger of this assumption is that this taeitly inverts the 
traditional polities of the refleetive self Sueh a 
eoneeptual sleight of hand ean only further 
problematise strategies aimed at integrating the 
individual outeomes of teaehing observation into the 
“depersonalized” debates at Sehool and institution level 
neeessary for the broader enhaneement of learning and 
teaehing in higher edueation (Flammersley-Fleteher & 
Orsmond, 2004, p. 502). It is this fundamental 
imperative to explore the definition of “peer” that 
underpins the evaluation of the seheme reported in this 
paper. 

Implementing a Teaehing Observation Seheme 
for Professional Development 

A teaehing observation seheme was introdueed in a 
researeh-intensive, pre-1992 higher edueation 
institution as a key eomponent of an emerging 
institutional eontinuing professional development 
framework. Engagement in the observation seheme was 
by self-nomination, and partieipation did not eontribute 
to formal staff appraisal strategies. In the design of the 
observation seheme, following a review of the literature 
on teaehing observation and of existing praetiee within 
the institution by the author, a model of teaehing 
observation, derived prineipally from the work of Bell 
(2001) and Fullerton (2003), was adopted whereby 
partieipants eompleted three teaehing observation 
eyeles and a final refleetive aeeount of their teaehing 
and observation experienee at the end of the 
observation proeess. The model adopted faeilitated the 
inelusion of two observers aeross three observations 
(two observations were eompleted by a leeturer from 
the eentral aeademie development unit and a third 
observation by a diseiplinary eolleague) that provided 
both a multidiseiplinary, pedagogieally-informed 
(edueationalist) and diseiplinary (eolleague) perspeetive 
on praetiee. The model, therefore, represented a hybrid 
version of Gosling’s developmental and peer 
review/eollaborative models with the weighting on 
observations by an observer not working within the 
leeturer’s department (Gosling, 2002). This hybrid 
model enabled the expert identifieation of pedagogie 
praetiee and faeilitation of refleetion as well as 
diseiplinary feedbaek, and henee aeeentuated a broader 
definition of peer beyond a traditional diseiplinary 
meaning. 

The final refleetive overview eompleted by the 
partieipant was planned to reinforee the self-refieetive 
rather than evaluative orientation of the teaehing 
observation seheme as deseribed in Bell’s (2001) study. 
In the first year of the seheme, the final overview 
eonstituted a refleetion on the feedbaek provided aeross 
the three observations for the purposes of 
demonstrating the best praetiee of the individual. This 
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was later modified in response to negative partieipant 
feedbaek, and partieipants were asked to 
independently eomplete a fourth self-observation in 
the light of the prior three observations and their own 
refleetion on their feedbaek. As sueh, the teaehing 
observation seheme was rooted in a widely-aeeepted 
professional development model of faeilitated and 
individual refleetive praetiee. 

The observation seheme was implemented as a 
stand-alone aetivity to mirror an existing teaehing 
observation proeess within a postgraduate eertifieate 
in aeademie praetiee for new aeademie teaehing staff 
and to eomplement an institution-wide peer review of 
teaehing proeess whieh operated on an annual or 
biennial basis within eaeh diseiplinary-based Sehool. 
The observation seheme speeifieally targeted those 
staff who had not partieipated in a formal teaehing 
development programme, and the broad demographie 
of partieipants eonstituted senior leeturers, professors, 
and, within the medieal edueation eontext, 
eonsultants. Ultimately, the seheme also proved 
flexible to the needs of less experieneed part-time 
teaehing staff and, in partieular, elinieal teaehers. 
Observers from the eentral aeademie unit were of a 
eomparable professional status to the partieipants. 
Diseiplinary peer observation praetiees similarly 
paired leeturers with broadly equivalent levels of 
experienee. All partieipants were volunteers and as 
sueh were deemed to be seeking eonstmetive feedbaek 
on their teaehing praetiee for the purpose of 
enhaneement and reeognition. 

Initially, 56 aeademie teaehing staff from aeross 
all diseipline areas within the institution registered to 
partieipate in the seheme. The three observations 
eould be eompleted over an 18 month period, though 
in praetiee many partieipants eompleted the 
observations over a single semester. The observations 
themselves followed a seetor-wide standard strueture 
of pre-observation diseussion, observation, and post- 
observation diseussion with eaeh stage reeorded in an 
observation report written by the observer. 
Observations would in general take one to two hours 
with half-hour pre- and post-observation diseussion. 
Pre- and post-observation diseussions were responsive 
to the speeifie eontext of the observed leeturer and the 
observed session. However, partieipants and observers 
were guided to strueture their diseussion in relation to 
four areas of praetiee: teaehing strategies and session 
management; subjeet knowledge and subjeet 
applieation; assessment, evaluation and monitoring; 
and professional knowledge and development. 
Exeepting pre- and post-observation meetings, no 
further formal tutorial support was provided for within 
the seheme. 


Evaluating Teaehing Observation for Continuing 
Professional Development 

The primary aim of the evaluation was to 
determine how partieipants pereeived the teaehing 
observation seheme and how they eoneeived its 
eontribution to their professional development. Whilst 
it is aeknowledged that a survey method ean generate 
unsophistieated data that is limited in seope (Cohen, 
Manion & Morrison, 2000), a questionnaire was ehosen 
as the most likely tool to elieit suffieient responses to 
evaluate the appropriateness of the observation proeess 
from senior aeademie staff with eonsiderable pressures 
on their time. A eombined quantitative and qualitative 
questionnaire was developed based upon the 
questionnaire items used in previous studies seeking to 
determine pereeptions of teaehing observation by 
Cosser (1998) and Hatzipanagos and Lygo-Baker 
(2006). 

The quantitative element of the questionnaire asked 
partieipants to rate the value of the separate aspeets of 
the observation proeess (pre-observation, observation, 
post-observation, diseiplinary observation, and final 
refleetive proeess). The qualitative element of the 
questionnaire posed open-ended questions relating to 
their experienee of teaehing observation, for example, 
“What is your view of the teaehing observation 
proeess?” and “What eharaeteristies make for an 
effeetive observer?” Subsequent questions asked 
partieipants to eomment on the outeomes of their 
partieipation in the teaehing observation seheme, for 
example “In what ways has your experienee of 
partieipating in the teaehing observation proeess 
impaeted on your praetiee?” and “Has the teaehing 
observation proeess been developmental?” The 
questionnaire was distributed to 37 aeademie staff that 
eompleted the teaehing observation seheme within the 
two-year period of the evaluation, and 21 partieipants 
returned eompleted questionnaires. Of the 21 
respondents, 12 were female and 9 male and were 
working in general medieine, dental edueation or 
psyehiatrie medieine (6), nursing and midwifery (4), 
experimental seienees and engineering (4), humanities 

(3) , and in math, eomputer seienee, law or management 

(4) . The following diseussion is based on the qualitative 
data eolleeted using the questionnaire. 

Partieipant responses to the open-ended questions 
were analysed by the author to identify and interpret 
eommon themes in partieipants’ deseriptions of their 
experienee of teaehing observation and their pereeption 
of the impaet of the teaehing observation proeess on 
their praetiee. Three distinet eategories emerged from 
the elustering of the dominant themes: the partieipants’ 
pereeption of the nature of eritieal diseourse, the 
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situated nature of professional praetiee, and eoneeptions 
of professional development. As the lead aeademie 
responsible for the implementation of the observation 
seheme in the institution as well as an aetive observer, 
the analysis of the data was undertaken as a partieipant- 
researeher. Despite the need to remain sensitive to the 
values and assumptions sueh a perspeetive ean bring to 
the analysis of the evaluation data, the insider status 
within the seheme also leads to insights into the speeifie 
eontext within whieh partieipants frame their 
relationship to their eommunities of praetiee and to the 
experienee of observation. However, to offset the 
limitations of the data eolleetion method and assert the 
validity of the eategories developed through the 
analysis, extensive illustrative quotations from the 
evaluative data are ineluded in the following 
deseriptions of eaeh of the three eategories. 

The Nature of the Critieal Diseourse of Teaehing: The 
“Aeademie Jargon of Pedagogy” 

The eategory relating to the nature of eritieal 
diseourse identified the themes of eritieal dialogue, 
verbal aeeounts of experienee, and the pereeption of 
pedagogie “jargon.” This eategory refleets how 
respondents pereeived the role of feedbaek as it 
informed their understanding of their teaehing praetiee, 
the ways in whieh they found the observation proeess 
enabled them to artieulate previously undiselosed 
interpretations of their teaehing and the negative 
eharaeterisation of the widespread language of learning 
and teaehing development. 

In deseribing their experienee of the observation 
proeess, a number of respondents identified the 
eentrality of partieipation in eritieal dialogue to aid their 
understanding of their praetiee: 

“[observers should] ask ehallenging questions of 
experieneed teaehers about their praetiee” (Rl). 

“the observations (and related diseussions) were an 
extremely effeetive learning proeess for me” (R9). 

“diseussions being supportive and exploratory” 
(R14). 

The value respondents plaeed on engaging in eritieal 
diseussion with diseiplinary eolleagues varied so that 
whilst some respondents found sueh diseussion 
informed their praetiee, with personal affinity between 
observer and leeturer valued, for others the 
relationships between eolleagues prohibited desired 
levels of eritieality: 

“eomments from eolleagues influenee how my 
teaehing ean get better” (R3). 


“has the potential to elieit real insights in the 
teaeher if there is a good rapport between teaeher 
and observer” (R21). 

“it ean be diffieult for known eolleagues to give 
eritieal feedbaek if appropriate” (R14). 

As an outeome of partieipation in refleetive dialogue, 
several respondents eommented on speeifie ehanges to 
the way they were able to express what they were doing 
in their praetiee: 

“I was able to see the real value of some of the 
things I was doing instinetively in more analytie 
terms” (R6). 

“[the observer] ean elieit what it is the observed is 
trying to do, even when the observed might not 
have ever elearly artieulated it!” (R9). 

Yet despite seeing the value of eritieal diseussion, 
for many respondents the possibility of engaging with 
pedagogie diseourse distaneed them from their “real” 
experienees. This was a partieularly rieh theme in this 
eategory as respondents emphasised their need for an 
observer to “not use pedagogieal jargon but real 
language” (R4) when diseussing praetiee: 

“The aeademie jargon of pedagogy is often jarring 
and does not refleet praetiee in the way it is 
experieneed” (R3). 

“thought it would be just a jargon ridden ‘talking- 
shop’ [...]! feared it would be something for show, 
rather than being aetually useful” (R9). 

“engage with the teaeher in non-teehnieal language 
about what they are doing in elass [. . .] I at no point 
felt the vietim of a doetrinaire approaeh to best 
praetiee, or non-diseipline relevant orthodoxy. This 
has not always been the ease in my earlier 
experienees of teaehing support” (R6). 

However, despite the positive experienee of the 
observation diseussions, the requirement to eomplete a 
self-refleetion on the teaehing observations led this last 
respondent to eomment that this refleetive proeess: 

“required me to translate into jargon the real 
experienees whieh had been so benefieial [and] 
made abstraetions neeessary of whose validity I 
was not eonvineed” (R6). 

The importanee of developing a eritieal diseourse 
of professional praetiee in higher edueation is posited 
by Rowland (2001), and, as the positive response to 
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partieipation in diseussion in the data eited above 
demonstrates, the primaey of diseursive praetiees 
within teaehing observation provides opportunities for 
praetitioners to artieulate their teaehing aets in new 
ways. As Gosling (2005) has argued, the ehallenge in 
bringing private aets of teaehing into a publie domain is 
that the language available for deseribing teaehing 
praetiee has beeome impoverished and respondents 
indieated that partieipation in observation diseussion 
faeilitated the artieulation of experienees in eritieal 
ways (“insighf’, “analytie terms”). Yet the repeated 
distinetion by partieipants between their sense of the 
“real” experienees and the language used to express this 
through refleetion reasserts the need, as Clegg, Tan and 
Saeidi (2002) have suggested, to problematise the 
assumption of a straightforward relationship between 
refleeting and aeting within professional development. 

Whilst the proeess of diseussion with the observer 
provided the leeturers with opportunities to “see” their 
praetiee from new perspeetives, the emphatie resistanee 
to the “jargon” of pedagogy by a number of 
respondents and its pereeived laek of applieation to the 
reality of their teaehing evidenees a eontinued 
eoneeptual hiatus between the teaehing experienee and 
its verbalisation during teaehing observation. The 
assumption that “non-teehnieal language” ean eapture, 
in unmediated ways, the reality of the teaehing 
experienee expresses a problematie eertainty that sueh 
“non-teehnieal language” for deseribing personal 
values, theories, and aets has eommon meaning within a 
praetitioner’s eommunity (Griffiths & Tann, 1992). In 
essenee, there is an assumption that peer-to-peer 
diseussion ean be framed in plain language beeause 
eaeh diseussant understands the language in identieal 
ways. In sueh a eontext, jargon is the language of the 
“other” from outside the peer eommunity and as sueh is 
disregarded as a language that is meaningless beeause 
detaehed from the “real experienee” of praetiee. 

The repeated assertion by respondents that 
pedagogie language distanees them from the experienee 
implieitly artieulates a resistanee to alternative 
diseourses operating outside the familiar, “real” world 
experienees of the leeturer as aetor in the teaehing 
eontext. It expresses a eommon-sense assumption about 
the nature of teaehing itself, of teaehing as aets that ean 
be expressed through a eommonly-shared language of 
peers. To eharaeterise the partieipation in alternative 
diseourses as an aet of translation into a new language 
is to demareate explieit boundaries of knowledge and 
aeting that resist the eritieal turn reliant on “the eritieal 
deployment of multiple diseourses [...] integrating 
eritieal reason, self and aetion” (Barnett, 1997, p. 137). 
By diminishing the possibility of “jargon” to express 
experienees of reality, the leeturer ean retain the 
distinetion between the theories and the praetiee of 
teaehing whilst elosing down the possibility to aet as 


the “interpreter of new diseourses” (Barnett, 1997, p. 
142) requisite to fulfil Barnett’s eoneept of eritieal 
professionalism. The individual and eolleetive 
implieations of sueh diseursive eonservatism are the 
reinforeement of the leeturer’ s existing knowledge of 
“self-eoneepf’ and the soeial groupings within whieh 
“real” experienee is enaeted and interpreted by 
diseipline and department peers. By implieation, to 
artieulate experienees in a different way and to possess 
a different world view is to transgress the bounds of the 
“real” world. To be a peer is therefore to experienee the 
world in the same way as a reality and to be able to 
express that reality through a shared language. 

The Situated Nature of Observed Professional Praetiee: 
The “Outside Observer” 

The eategory of the situated nature of professional 
praetiee related to the themes of situated problem- 
solving, the eoneept of the “outsider” perspeetive, and 
examples of ehange as instrumental rather than 
eoneeptual enhaneement. 

For many respondents the primary rationale for 
teaehing observation was essentially pereeived to be 
remedial and not only derived from, but bound into, the 
aetual speeifie observed teaehing. For these 
respondents, observation-based development, therefore, 
had a fundamentally situated problem-solving role that 
respondents did not explieitly see as more broadly 
applieable in other eontexts: 

“I think it would be helpful to eall in an observer at 
a partieular juneture - e.g. if a eourse seemed to 
not be doing well, or if one was launehing a new 
eourse [...] it would be hard to reeommend it 
regardless of sueh eireumstanees” (R 4). 

“it would help to show up bad habits” (R1 1). 

“to see what works in a given situation, rather than 
start from preeoneeived ideas” (R17). 

Within this problem-solving orientation, 
respondents were undeeided about how to manage and 
value both diseiplinary and “sympathetie outsider” (R9) 
perspeetives. Whilst a number of partieipants believed 
it important that observers were from a eognate 
diseipline, others valued the “outside” perspeetive 
whieh “ean provide a more fundamental view” (R1 1) of 
their “inside” eontextualised praetiee. In eharaeterising 
the desired attributes of an observer, respondents 
suggested: 

“Neutrality, preferred ‘outside’ observer to in- 
house as I believe it is easier for them to be 
objeetive and honest in their feedbaek” (RIO). 
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“Familiarity with teaehing and teaehing teehniques 
and preferably some understanding of the subjeet 
matter. For the former an ‘outside’ observer may 
be in a better position to offer new ideas, but if 
these are uneonstrained by the latter they [...] are 
often impraetieal” (R13). 

“All diseiplines ean beeome foeused on partieular 
issues or gravitate towards similar teaehing 
styles/expeetations so having time to refleet with 
people outside of the Sehool was useful” (R14). 

When deseribing how engagement in the 
observation proeess had or ean better impaet on their 
praetiee, respondents eharaeterised this development in 
instrumental rather than eoneeptual terms. Whilst 
reeognising that impaet eould be manifested in both a 
“diffuse way” and “speeifie way” (R12), the examples 
respondents gave of their pereeived ehange are 
prineipally related to ehanges in teaehing methods 
within speeifie eontexts: 

“I pieked up a lot of useful tips in terms of slide 
organization, amount of info on slides ete.” (R18). 

“As far as teaehing goes, I think my needs are 
likely to be teehnieal as mueh as anything” (R17). 

“A system of providing ‘tips’ on how to improve 
teaehing, deal with speeifie situations ete. may be 
of more widespread interest. Sueh a seheme would 
dilute the theoretieal eomponent” (R3). 

The situated nature of teaehing observation is 
eonsidered one of its strengths for the development of 
praetiee, and the positive responses of partieipants to 
the feedbaek they reeeived support the pereeived value 
of observation for effeeting ehanges. The repeated 
eharaeterisation of “inside” and “outside” observers for 
a number of partieipants highlights this 
eoneeptualisation of praetiee as both a physieally and 
epistemologieally loeated aetivity. Whilst several 
partieipants had expressed diseomfort with the non- 
native language of pedagogy, other partieipants elearly 
saw potential value in gaining alternative perspeetives 
on their praetiee. Yet the repeated eoneeptualisation by 
these partieipants of their praetiee identities as “inside” 
subjeets exposed to “outside” interpretation 
demonstrates that, despite openness to alternative views 
for some respondents, there is a distinetion between a 
situated notion of praetiee and an external theorisation 
of that praetiee. In eharaeterising the non-diseiplinary 
observer as eapable of giving “objeetive” feedbaek 
from a position of “neutrality” whilst retaining the need 
to resist feedbaek that is “uneonstrained” by 
“familiarity” with the values of the diseipline, these 


respondents artieulate very preeise notions of the 
relationship between observer and leeturer as peers. 

The metaphor of insider and outsider artieulates in 
a powerful way a fear of the “other” at the heart of the 
experienee of teaehing observation, as Kinehin (2005) 
has found. Rather than demonstrating the benefits of 
interdiseiplinarity observed in other teaehing 
observation models (Donnelly, 2007), this evaluation 
identified an explieit labelling of, and resistanee to, 
different diseiplinary perspeetives. A number of 
eompeting eoneepts, ineluding objeetivity 
(“neutrality”), domestieity (“familiarity”), and 
eontainment (“uneonstrained”), surround the attempts 
by these respondents to explain the experienee of 
negotiating the “other” in the teaehing observation 
eontext. So whilst there is a broadly positive response 
to the opportunity to engage an “outsider” in the review 
of praetiee, the experienee provokes profound eoneems 
about what Palmer has deseribed as the nature of a “live 
eneounter” with the “other” that might “threaten our 
view of world or self’ (as eited in Kinehin, 2005). The 
pereeption of the situated nature of praetiee within 
teaehing observation faeilitates a self-proteetive 
approaeh to this eneounter by ensuring that the 
normative safety of the diseipline is regarded as the a 
priori basis for all feedbaek on praetiee as an outeome 
of teaehing observation. The usefulness or 
impraetieality of outside observer feedbaek is always 
determined in its relation to the aeeepted values and 
diseourses of the respondent’s diseipline. 

Coneeptions of Professional Development: “Surely 
That Also Counts as Developmenf ’ 

The eategory of eoneeptions of professional 
development related to the personal issues of self- 
esteem or reassuranee and respondents’ pereeption of 
the seope of professional development for learning and 
teaehing. 

For a number of respondents the prineipal outeome 
of the observation experienee related to eonfidenee- 
building as praetitioners. In most eases, sueh 
eonfidenee was allied to the pereeived approval of their 
existing praetiee rather than the eonfidenee to explore 
new eoneeptions of praetiee with only vague ideas 
about future development: 

“gives eonfidenee and affirmation of what one does 
well; gives foeus for developmenf’ (R7). 

“The feedbaek was positive so this provides 
eonfidenee that approaehes used in my teaehing is 
ontraek” (R14). 

“I am sure it will lead to some ehanges in my 
approaeh, but also strengthening my eonfidenee in 
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the things I already do - and surely that also eounts 
as development” (R17). 

A number of respondents viewed the observation 
seheme as eontributing to their enhaneement of 
praetiee, frequently using eonstmetion metaphors to 
eoneeptualise their professional development as an 
externally-manifested “proeess” (Rl) of building upon 
prior experienee: 

“There is always seope for improvement, an 
improved understanding of the proeess of student 
learning” (R3). 

“as the observations eontinued I built upon the post 
observation diseussion modifying the way I taught 
at eaeh stage” (R19). 

“built upon previous observations and eomments 
and I will use the experienee to develop my 
teaehing praetiee” (R20). 

“make more use of some elements of my teaehing 
that the observer found espeeially effeetive, and to 
think of how I might build on them” (R6). 

Whilst the observations evidently fulfdled the 
interpersonal objeetives of many respondents in terms 
of eonfidenee-building and reassuranee of their 
approaeh as praetitioners, the ways in whieh 
partieipants undertaking the observations understand 
the nature of their development distinguish between 
professional development as a eonstruetive 
ineorporation of new ideas into existing praetiee and 
professional development as a transformative aet that 
reeonfigures the nature of the professional being itself 
The reeurrent metaphor of development as building in a 
number of respondents’ eomments expresses an 
understanding of enhaneement strategies as eumulative 
in effeet. Framed in this way, engagement in teaehing 
observation is for the purposes of identifying the 
strongest foundations of eurrent observed praetiee as 
the basis for either the modifieation or the addition of 
improved praetiees. When linked to the dominant 
outeomes of personal and professional reassuranee and 
affirmation, the expeetations for professional 
development are not radieal but progressive, an 
outeome that is eertainly not illaudable. 

Yet the danger is that there is an underlying 
implieation that sueh an approaeh to developmental 
teaehing observation is the expression of a behavioural 
eompetenee model of refieetive praetiee. In holding up 
a mirror to praetiee through observation, the 
praetitioner ean see where improvement ean be made 
and reeeive rewards for “what one does well.” Betts 
(2004) has argued that this notion of developing “good” 


praetiee through refieetion operates on the basis that 
there is already a model of best praetiee to be fulfilled 
so that if the refieeted professional persona is “not in 
line with the model, then praetiees must be adopted 
whieh allow (or ensure) eloser resemblanee to the 
desired figure” (p. 242). As sueh, refieetive praetiees 
faeilitated through teaehing observation have a 
normative funetion whereby the soeialising orientation 
of the observation proeess attaehes notions of moral 
“goodness” to the aeeeptable performanee of attitudes 
and aetions as they fit with a shared model of 
professionalism. As Betts has warned, sueh an 
approaeh, whilst appearing to demonstrate visible 
results, ean be a way of non-engagement, a way of 
fulfilling external notions of “good” behaviour whilst 
remaining detaehed from this performed identity. In 
eonfiguring teaeher development as a building projeet, 
it is possible to eonstruet a notion of the teaehing and 
refieeting self that is observable by one’s peers, yet 
potentially laeking in eritieal awareness beyond this 
eonformity to a publie identity. As Maekenzie, 
MeShane and Wileox (2007) have suggested, 

Performativity and authentieity signify different 
levels of identity in the eonseious experienee of the 
self The performative self is a fabrieated, soeially 
eonstmeted self, ereated and eonfined by our 
respeetive soeial and institutional laws and rules. 
Authentieity refers to an inner self that ean 
reeognise performative demands and aet knowingly 
and mindfully in response to them. (p. 42) 

In pereeiving the matehing of the model in the 
mirror as the appropriate outeome for engagement in 
teaehing observation, the eoneeptualising of 
development as building reaffirms the respondents’ 
expeetations of mutuality between praetitioner and 
observer as soeialised and soeialising professional peers 
agreeing to partieipate in a reeiproeal performanee of 
their respeetive professional identities. 

The eomplieity with a performative notion of the 
professional self and its development in the responses 
of a number of respondents is put into starker eontrast 
when eompared to a potentially more authentie 
eoneeptualising of the self One respondent when asked 
to explain her pereeptions of the observation proeess 
expressed a eoneeptually broader understanding of her 
professional development. For this respondent, the 
experienee of observation faeilitated a development 
from problem-orientated aims at the beginning of the 
proeess linked to a performative eoneeption of 
professionalism (for example, the identifieation of 
“shorteomings”) to a subsequent reeonfiguring of her 
thinking about teaehing praetiee as a fulfilling of a 
speeifie teaehing role (for example, what it means to be 
a “elinieal teaeher”): 
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“I volunteered for the pilot seheme as I wanted to 
know for myself how well I was doing as a teaeher 
and what my shorteomings were. The observation 
proeess has given me an insight into how best I ean 
fulfd the role of a elinieal teaeher” (R16). 

This shift from notions of aeeeptable aets of 
“goodness” as a teaeher to a thoughtful awareness and 
refleetive aeeount of the demands of her professional 
role demonstrates a distinetive alteration of pereeption 
of an authentie self within a eommunity of peers. 
Emerging from this respondent’s engagement in the 
observation proeess is a pereeption of professional 
development not simply as a eumulative aequisition of 
peer-approved teaehing skills to be performed, but an 
integrative and transformative new “way of being” 
(DalTAlba, 2007, p. 686) as a elinieal teaeher who 
operates knowingly within the soeial values and 
stmetures of her professional peers. 

Conelusion 

The eentrality of the professional “self-eoneepf’ in 
the development of teaehing praetitioners in higher 
edueation is widely reeognised. The pereeption held by 
praetitioners of their professional “self’ and its 
relationship to the values, beliefs, and diseourses of 
peers ean have profound implieations for the ways in 
whieh any development is enaeted and embedded. As 
sueh, within the proeesses of teaehing observation, the 
professional “self-eoneepf’ is intimately allied to the 
praetitioner’s eoneeption of the “peer,” whereby there is 
no distinetion between the one being developed and the 
one faeilitating that development. 

In evaluating a seheme of stand-alone 
developmental teaehing observation for experieneed 
aeademie staff, the identifieation of partieipants’ 
pereeptions of pedagogie “jargon” and its relationship 
to “real” experienee, of insider and outsider theories of 
aeademie identity, and of models of professionalism as 
performative fabrieation eonvey fundamental 
assumptions about the role of the peer in the aeademie 
development eontext. As Palmer (1998) has argued, 
sueh abstraetions of self and peer within teaehing aet as 
meehanisms aimed at foreelosing the possibility of a 
“live eneounter” with the “other” (p. 37). Arguably, 
sueh resistanee to the “live eneounter,” with others or 
even with dissenting voiees within the self, limits the 
possibility of an alternative view of professional 
identity as a “way of being.” 

A eonservative definition of “peer” as soeially and 
intelleetually normative has eonsequenees for the 
defining of the “self-eoneepf’ of the praetitioner 
through teaehing observation. Fear of exposing praetiee 
to alternative values, language, and aets expresses fear 
of the loss of identity, to “risk losing our sense of self’ 


(Palmer, 1998, p. 38). As sueh, failure to explore and 
ehallenge partieipants’ eonstmetion of the peer 
within developmental teaehing observation 
perpetuates the self-proteetive urge to fabrieate a 
performative understanding of professional identity 
and its development under the guise of engaging with 
“real experienee.” For teaehing observation to 
eontribute to legitimate enhaneement of teaehing 
praetiee, sueh proeesses must be underpinned by 
pluralistie models of professional development that 
tolerate, and indeed require, eritieal differenees of 
perspeetive that ehallenge rather than affirm the 
existing professional “self-eoneept” of experieneed 
praetitioners. This paper has suggested that, from an 
analysis of evaluative questionnaire data, existing 
traditional models of peer-based teaehing 

development are epistemologieally and ontologieally 
limiting, and that these models warrant further 
qualitative inquiry to appraise the ways in whieh the 
identity of the peer is eonstrueted and reinforeed 
within established developmental meehanisms and 
how the ways in whieh ’’peer” is understood 
profoundly influenee the eonstmetion of a 
developing praetitioner’s professional “self-eoneept” 
within enhaneement praetiees. 
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